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SOON after the exhibition of his picture. Hunt was invited
to a breakfast given in Carlton House Terrace by Mrs.
Gladstone, during which boxing and prize-fighting formed
one of the topics. In referring to a recent contest that had
been accompanied by considerable brutality, Mrs. Gladstone
expressed the profoundest horror of it, which her husband
fully endorsed. Hunt, however, remained silent; observ-
ing which Mrs, Gladstone forthwith appealed to him to
declare his views. He was obliged, therefore, to explain
that though he regarded pugilism as savage he had a still
greater horror of the use of murderous weapons in the
settling of quarrels; and that he considered that if prize-
fighting were abolished the proficiency of English school-
boys in the art of boxing would greatly diminish, and that,
in consequence, when later in life any of them happened to
be travelling in savage lands, and were attacked by natives,
they would be the worse off for their lack of pugilistic skill,
His meaning was that in such cases it was better to use
strength of arm as a means of defence than to have recourse
to the knife or pistol. But the lady would have none of it.
" This was a dreadful confession of faith," writes Hunt,
" which I could see shocked Mrs. Gladstone profoundly."
An interesting event which took place in the summer of
1860 was the marriage of Charles Alston Collins to Dickens'
daughter, Kate. Hunt was among the guests invited to
Gad's Hill, and he refers thus to the occasion: " It was a
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